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MAN  not  independent. 

ru£  ntruSSlH/LITY  or  lUS  ACTIXG  by 
HIMXtLP  AL  USX. 

l>trz*i,t$T  rrox  31  area*,  cro*  ■»  miow- 

MEN  iSD  troa  TSX  CKJU.TOS  FOB  at*  ax- 

isTiscfi  too  wELrxaa— TH*  ncciaalTT  o r 

yjrjs*  issisTafc*  ron  rac*  acccwsa  aca- 

<u5  of  TUX  a*T.  BCS#f  WilD  BBKl  tlKa. 

Oc!t  <M  can  ataal  alone  an  helped  :  onlj 
tiol  ran  find  in  himself  all  inapiration,  mo- 
llvf  ,mpalsa.  borrowing  ncdhlagfrom  with 
..ut  and  giving  out  from  within  whatever 
there  in'  tb«  heavi-na,  the  eanh,  or  tha 
.m.vcrwi  Man  cannot  stand  alone;  he  is 
made  to  Iran.  'Hie  circoit  b  which  he  cre- 
is  xrrr  sxualL  Tl»e  circuit  in  which  he 
,,  t  r^cifaienl  ia  very  large.  If  you  were  to 
jtves;  him  of  all  that  which  cornea  to  him 
anil  [>Uts  upon  and  within  hbn,  and  leave 
.air  (i«i  which  is,  like  (iod,  indef>esdent 
and  r refit! ve,  so  little  would  be  left  that  he 
would  *li.4!y  lose  hia  iudentlty.  In  regard 
^  his  lowest  capacities,  his  bodily  life,  be 
■^naot  i,xi-d  or  art  except  under  the  influence 
of  pbi'ical  laws  st'jmratc  from  himaelf. 

't  he  >  J*-  fxnni.t  act  in  and  of  itself  ;  there 
r.iust  l^thc  medium  of  light  or  it  is  aa  if 
|5  ffi-ro  n  d  The  ear  create*  no  soantl,  but 
(,„|v  ji^uks  in  that  which  ia  exterior  to  it- 
^If.  p»e  lip  cannot  proeare  food,  nor  can 
tJi..  /al^lc  create  taste  ;  but  they  can  recog 
i,  ic  thing*  when  they  exist  outaide  or 
jjiirjwjidcnt  as  them,  Ttuyr  can  act,  but 
t:.rr  rnnnot  create.  The  hand  that  ia  ao 
f.r.ilc.in  and  ao  prrxinctive  in  induatry 
jjl  is  abarren  hand.  It  cannot  create 
.si.u.i  !*«*r  iron  nor  any  of  the  materials  that  it 
n,,r  can  it  create  the  laws  under  which 
-  subdue  materials  to  ten  thous- 

an  .  i-fs  the  hand  itself  is  helped  by  i 
n.ulti’.Udo  of  invisible  hands  in  the  gnat 
&«*>  t <f  nature  Light,  heat  and  food,  the 
.-p.al  conditions  of  exktence,  were  before 
lurn,]  find  would  exist  if  men  were  exter 
/  .n.ttf-1  Without  them  inan  could  not  be. 
Hut  tlficv  can  be  w'thout  man.  Ahhottgli 
the  tiialnifimncc  of  life  involvia  tli  ught 
an  .'ijN’rieitce,  yet  no  thought,  no  experi- 
,  n.  r  ho  skill  and  no  shrewdness  could  main- 
ion  l:jr*  independent  of  those  fixed  condh 
n«.£.^  Fhirh  inhere  in  nature.  We  live  and 
i  <>i,-*ud  have  our  being  in  (lod.  iu  the  ex 
, •-..%«  jof  his  [>ower  and  under  hia  creative 
.  Hdifiii -ns  The  daily  upholding  by  a  might 
i.  y~t* n  v*  us  shows  how  helplesa  man  would 
'v  ,  a  find  of  himself.  Every  element  might 
r  sc  u|i  an  1  repent  the  words  of  the  Master  : 

•  U  ijhmit  me  ye  can  do  nothing. The  aea 
might  say  :  "  Without  me  ye  can  do  noth 
lag  *  the  clouds  might  echo  back  again  : 

Without  me  ye  cau  do  nothing  .  "  the  soil 
itiiglff  say  "  Without  me  Jt  cau  do  noth¬ 
ing  .  ”  (lie  winter  and  the  summer,  the  atone 
ami  tfcc  iron,  the  birds  that  tiv,  the  fish  that 
swuij,  the  beasts  of  the  field,  all  things  might 
say  to  man  “  Without  me  ye  can  do  noth 
mg. Maa  is  the  universal  recipient,  men 
diiaiil,  paaper,  beneficiary. 

And  yet,  do  we  not  live  assuming  that  it  is 
by  our  skill  and  by  our  power  that  we  con¬ 
trol  the  seasons  in  some  intaaure?  Yes; 
but.  after  all,  the  fundamental  and  uuderly- 
. ng  conditions  of  all  skill  and  power  are  for¬ 
eign  to  us.  They  be  long  to  (iod  ;  to  Ids 
providence  .  to  the  divine  uatu re.  Arrogance 
and  conceit  lead  man  to  claim  for  tbeinaelvea 
great  merit  .  but  when  you  have  taken 
avvafy  all  auxiliaries  and  all  things  upon 
which  iu  any  wi*e  depend  our  foresight  and 
our  industry,  the  sum  of  that  which  is  left 
to  say  one  appear*  exceedingly  small. 

If  we  rise  a  step  higher,  ami  look  upon 
mea  not  as  physical  beings,  maintaining 
physical  life  by  jhe  use  of  physical  law,  but 
as  physical  being*  interwoven  with  each 
other,  they  are  so  relattnl  to  one  another  that 
n»  man  can  separate  himself  from  his  fel- 
b«'Vs.  A  man  absolutely  separated  from  hia 
fellow  men  is  dead,  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
l«rWs.  ere  long,  unleaa  from  memory  and  im- 
agijbation  he  creates  sueues  in  which  his  fel- 
b>w  men,  as  shadowy  actors,  eouie  to  him. 
If  a  man  were  isolated  from  his  fellows  the 
greater  |»art  of\ls  mind  could  not  act.  There 
m|tht  be  some  vague  intellectual  action  ,  but 
i of  the  must  part  the  play  of  man's  nature 
implies  acting  on  and  receiving  action  from 
our  fellow-men. 

A  man,  in  the  first  place,  is  what  genera¬ 
tions  have  made  him  to  be  Every  man  is  a 
memorial  of  history.  .Vs  yet  we  cannot  trace 
those  subtle  relations  which  ally  us  to  our 
industries,  neither  can  we  tell,  in  changing 
generations,  what  element  has  been  cast  in  by 
this  hand,  and  what  by  that  :  but  in  g.  neral 
we  know  that  we  are  the  sum  of  the  things 
that  have  (lowed  down  the  stream  for  hun- 
*lreds  of  years.  We  are  what  we  .  re,  to  be 
shtr,  by  the  grace  of  God ;  but  also  we  are 
what  we  are  by  the  grace  of  all  those  that 
fti*  hundreds  of  years  back  have  lived  under 
i  iod':*  government  and  prqvidence.  We  are 
the  outlet  of  streams  that  have  (lowed  down 
(Vo m  the  mountains  of  past  times.  Man  is 
die  product  of  industrial  influences  under  the 
guidance  of  a  divine  power  that  1?  perpet- 
aally  forming  and  creating.  All  m£n's  ideas, 
their  knowledge,  and  their  habits,  have 
come  down  to  tnern  through  the  medium  of 
their  fellows.  It  was  man's  life  that  in¬ 
structed  them.  It  was  the  father's  hand  that 
fashioned  them.  It  was  the  young  com  pan 
i°os  around  about  them  that,  in  some  respects, 
nurtured  their  early  life.  They  entered  into 
•ociety  to  find  ten  thousand  things  known. 
To  each 'generation  ike  past  is  as  an  encyc¬ 
lopedia  ,  and  men  open  volume  after  vol¬ 
ume,  and  leaf  after  leaf,  to  find  oat  things 
that  have  alrAdy  been  found  out.  Every 
man  feeds  upon  the  laid-up  knowledge  of 
others.  The  paths  for  his  feet  other*  found, 
and  the  work  for  his  baud  other*  determined, 
before  he  was  born.  What  is  right  and  what 
is  wrong  he  oould  not  tell  ;  but  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  ten  thousand  years  has  told  the  world, 
and  he  stands  on  that  experience.  Ills  moral 
sease  reports  an  emotion  or  sensation  upon 
the  discovery  or  what  is  rjght  or  what  is 
wrong  ;  but  his  relations  to  his  fellow-men 
have  determined  the  conditions  that  are  vir¬ 
tuous  or  that  are  vicious.  The  impulses  that 
stir  in  him  Ukeor  dislike,  Joy  or  sorrow,  love 
pr  hatred,  jealousy  or  admiration,  all  spring 
from  the  existence  around  him  of  his  fellow- 
men.  We  do  not  create  these  things.  Oar 
*>ul  lias  open  Ids*  an  .-Sol inn  harp,  and  the 
flash  of  the  winds  awakens  its  joy.  The 
wind  could  not  impart  musk  bat  far  the  wire. 
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and  the  wire  could  not  impart  mwfia  hot  for 

the  wind.  Nature— li fo— acting  upon  a 
•tooe  or  a  dead  stick  creataa  nothing  ;  but 
npon  the  sensitive  chorda  of  human  feeling 
it  produces  vibrations.  We  are  played  upon. 
We  And  ourselves  every  day  experiencing  a 
harvest  of  emotions  ia  thff  production  of 
none  of  which  are  we  more  than  impassive 
sgents.  We  are  carried  about  by  the  cur¬ 
rents  of  life.  We  are  shaped  to  things  good 
and  to  things  bad  very  largely  by  the  infln- 
enocs  that  are  round  about  ua.  Wa  are  east 
down,  or  ws  are  lifted  np,  off  we  stand  stead 
fast,  vary  largely  by  our  social  surround 
Inga 

8o  men  may  say  to  society,  and  society 
may  aay  to  men,  “  Without  me  ye  can  do 
nothing."  The  customs  in  which  men  live 
may  all  rise  op  and  aay  to  ua,  “  We  are  your 
creators  In  much  of  your  life."  Your  neigh 
bon,  your  parents,  the  schoolmaster,  the 
faithful  friend,  the  employer,  all  that  create 
public  sentiment,  draw  near  to  you  and  aay, 
"  You  are  our  creatures.  Yon  bear  all  the 
marks  of  our  hands.  ”  Men  there  a&  of  great 
executive  power  who  seem  to  rise  above  their 
time  and  fellow. men,  who  seem  to  organize 
and  to  act  in  the  highest  sphere  ;  but  they 
originate  nothing.  Michasl  Angelo  stands  as 
a  mighty  creator  in  art  ;  but  he  did  not 
create  color,  he  did  not  create  form,  he  did 
not  create  anything  of  the  materials  on  which 
he  worked.  He  found  them  and  brought 
them  together.  They  lived  before  he  felt 
life  in  himself,  and  sot  ouly  lived  before  him 
bat  lived  after  him,  and  will  continue  to 
live. 

-  Napoleon  reorganized  Europe  ;  but  he  did 
not  create  it.  The  men,  tie  lawa,  the  insti¬ 
tutions,  the  elements  for  development,  were 
swsiting  his  hands.  He  was  a  mighty  force; 
but  he  himself  was  acted  upon  by  other 
things  ten  thousand  times  more  than  lfie 
acted  upon  other  thing*.  They  that  are 
called  great  men  and  jpmiuses,  and  that 
cluing*-  the  world's  condition,  are  usually  bat 
bat  ui?n  that  turu  the  fancct.  The  stream 
is  waiting  to  flow  oat  before  their  hand  gives 
it  opportunity. 

In  every  direction  we  And  the  same  thing 
to  lie  true—"  Without  ns  ye  can  do  noth¬ 
ing,"  Men  are  active  powers  ;  but  they  s re. 
limited  throughout  by  partnerships.  They 
walk  up  and  down  In  the  universe  the  saints 
of  (lod,  feeling  in  themselves  the  elements 
of  j-ower  ;  and  yet  they  are  creatures. 

The  same  law  rules  fci  the  very  highest 
sphere — ia  the  realm  of  spiritual  life — where 
he  that  is  pure  and  gracious  models,  forms, 
an  inward  lifts  ,  where  we  are  redeemed 
largely  from  the  jar  and  strife  and  suffering 
of  c-xterosl  life  .  where  wo  hollow  out  the 
cave,  aa  it  were,  of  inedKaiiou.  and  sit  tran¬ 
quil  amid  universjd  distress. 

•'  Without  me."  sailh  the  all-informing 
and  universal  Spirit,  "  ye  could  not  do  this.” 
The  divine  Spirit  moves  through  the  uni¬ 
verse.  There  is  but  o*»e  life — God's  ;  all 
others  are  sparks,  struck  out  from  the  sole 
central  Life  and  Light ,  and  it,  playing  upon 
us,  develops  our  highest  elements  and  at¬ 
tributes,  that  otherwise  would  lie  dead.  We 
are  as  was  I-Azarus  in  the  grave  until  the 
voice  cried,  "  Cotne  forth,”  end  life  came  to 
the  dead  We  come  forth  from  our  dead¬ 
ness  as  be  did.  with  a  napkin  bound  about 
our  heads,  and  muffled  and  swathed  until 
the  voice  divine  says,  **  Take  off  the  cere¬ 
ments,”  and  behold,  we  see.  We  live  in 
the  midst  of  great  influences  that  are  not 
visildc  to  the  outward  dye  ;  of  great  powers 
that  do  not  organize  themselves  under 
crowns  ,  of  great  forces  that  do  not  troop 
with  natural  physical  laws.  The  universe 
is  full  of  God,  and  Ood  is  universal  file,  and 
•universal  life,  and  the  universal  food  of  life. 
And  in  him  we  move  and  have  our  being. 
The  spirit  of  God  is  pound  upon  sll  just  as 
the  sunlight  is  ;  but  the  same  season,  the 
same  rains,  and  the  saate  sun  do  not  report 
the  same  harvests  to  different  men.  To  one 
man  there  are  barren  fields  ;  to  another  man 
there  are  abundant  fiekls.  To  one  man  there 
is  success,  growing  better  year  by  year,  in 
the  same  season  that  fees  another  man  slip¬ 
ping  down  year  after  jeer.  The  power  is  in 
the  elements  for  theiR  both,  but  the  way  of 
receiving  it  is  not  alike  for  them  both. 

So  Is  it  with  the  Spirit,  The  divine  influ¬ 
ence  is  open  to  all  ;  but  all  do  ndt  receive  it. 
“  He  came  unto  his  own.  and  his  own  receiv¬ 
ed  him  not.  But  as  many  os  received  him, 
to  them  gave  he  power  to  become  the  sons  of 
God."  Not  one  drop  of  dew  enters  into  the 
unopened  flower,  bat  every  open  flower  is 
nourished  and  cooled  and  cleansed  by  the 
dews  of  night. 

Here,  then,  are  tha  laws  and  conditions 
under  which  we  are  living.  "As  the  branch 
cannot  bear  fruit  of  tyself,  except  it  abide  in 
the  vine,  no  more  can  ye,  except  ye  abide  in 
me"  ;  this  is  the  laeguage  of  our  Master, 
our  Lord,  our  Saviour,  Jesus.  It  ia  lan¬ 
guage  that  is  not  to  fimit  but  to  enlarge  us. 
It  is  the  language  of  liberty,  not  of  restric¬ 
tion.  In  ourselves  We  are  very  feeble  and 
and  very  fruitless  toward  God  ;  and  our 
great  joy  is  that  our  root  is  in  him,  and  that 
though  we  may  be  not  branches —  yea,  but 
twigs  upon  the  outermost  branches — we  yet 
partake  of  the  nourishment  of  thwetreulattou 
of  the  whole  vine  or  tree.  It  ia  our  joy,  not 
that  we  can  do  noting,  but  that  in  him  we 
do  all  things.  Our  liberty  ootaide  of  God 
would  be  but  a  poor  boon  ;  our  liberty  re¬ 
vealed  within  the  circuit  of  divine  love  is 
ineffably  full  ef  rejoicing  and  joy  and  glory. 

"  Worn  out  your  own  salvation  with  fear 
and  tre.i-  bling  (with  the  earnestness  and 
solicitude  of  men  that  would  not  for  ths 
world  fail  in  enterprise)  ;  for  it  ia  God  that 
worked)  in  you  both  to  will  and  to  do  of  hia 
good  pleasure.”  There  is  the  magazine  of 
our  strength,  and  there  i$  our  ■Rholo  Jiberty, 
that  when  we  work  Ood  works,  and  when 
we  task  his  will  reinforces  the  feebleness  of 
ours.  When  oar  heart  blossoms  God's  heart 
pours  forth  the  frail  He  is  pleased  to  join 
the  eternal  elements  of  power  in  himself  to 
the  feeble  parpose  that -is  ia  us,  and  so  to 
fulfill  his  righteous  pleasure. 

Therefore  we  are  to  walk  in  the  constant 
preparation  to  receive  And  to  respond  to 
theea  divine  influences.  All  selfishness,  all 
uoneeit.  ail  arrogance  shut  the  soul ;  and  if 
the  dews  fall  npoa  these  they  fall  as  npon 
a  rock  ;  but  all  humanitv,  all  gentleness,  all 
graces  of  the  spirit  receive  the  divine  im¬ 
press  and  the  divine  power.  "The  meek 
shall  Inherit  the  eart%,  ”  a  . 


$1,000  EEWABD 


For  aay  Waahinc  Machine  that  will  Wash  Cleaner, 
Quicker,  with  Lew  Labor  and  Wear  and  Tear 
of  Clothes  than  the 


Robbins 

Family  Washer  and  Bleacher, 

Pattntffd  October  3,  1871. 


THE  ORIGINAL  AND  ONLY  PERFECT  SELF 
OPERATING  WASHER  IN  THE  WORLD. 

No  rubble*  repaired.  No  more  yellow  clothe*  nor 
hard  work  on  wash  In*  day.  It  will  wash  anythin* 
a  horse  blanket, 

*et  out  of  order. 


Good  a*ent*  wanted, 
both  male  and  female,  to  whom 
liberal  Inducement*  are  offered.  Agent* 
can  make  from  ten  to  one  hundred  dollar*  weekly 

—  v 


TILE  ART  OF  CLEAN8INO  FABRICS 

ta  yet  hot  imperfectly  understood  by  thousand*  of 
good  housekeepers.  The  numerous  devices  of 
friction  rotters,  pounders,  squeezers,  dashers.  a*t 
tators,  steam  wash-rollers,  etc.,  have  alt  fatted  in 
one  or  more  of  the  three  essential  points,  namely  : 
The  savin*  of  labor,  wear  and  tear  of  clothes,  or 
In  imperfectly  extracting  the  dirt  and  discolora¬ 
tion. 


WHAT  IS  IT  REMOVES  THE  DIRT! 

You  may  ask  washerwomen  and  housekeepers, 
and  your  answer  from  nine  out  of  ten  will  be, 
“Plenty  of  elbow  grease,’'  or,  In  other  words,  la¬ 
borious  rubbing  upon  the  wash-board.  And  such 
is  the  case  ;  for  you  tint  rub  soap  upon  the  cloth, 
and  then  you  have  to  ruh  it  tn  to  make  the  dirt 
soluble ;  but  does  that  remove  Ur  No  ;  to  do  tlist 
you  must  first  dip  it  into  the  water  and  rub  re- 
peatedly  to  force  water  through  the  fabric,  again 
and  again.  That  Is  what  removes  dirt  after  bav¬ 
in*  been  softened  by  the  cJuuulcal  action  of  the 
soap. 

Tne  way  In  which  this  could  be  most  economic¬ 
ally  accomplished  ho*  been  developed  iu  the  Fain¬ 
tly  Washer  and  Bleacher,  wbteh  embodies  all  the 
above  potqts. 


embodies  all  the  essential  points.  First,  wo  have 
the  desired  heat  which  expands  the  fabric  and 
causes  it  to  discharge  the  dirt.  Hecond,  we  obtain 
a  powerful  suction  beneath  the  clothes,  which  pro¬ 
duces  a  rapid  downward  current  or  water  force, 
through  and  thromgh  them,  thereby  removing  the 
din.  Third,  we  use  w  large  Isaly  of  water,  which 
holds  the  dirt  In  soffit  ion.  Fourth,  we  use  but  a 
small  quantity  of  soap.  Fifth,  the  washing  Isdoue 
by  water,  and  not  by  steam. 


We  have  5  Ibt.  of  metal,  which  attain*  a  much 
greater  degree  of  heat  than  the  water  surrounding 
it.  consequently  the  water  underneath  the  Washer 
becomes  hotter  and  more  expansive  than  In  any 
other  port  of  the  boiler,  and  Is  thereby  thrown  to 
the  surface  through  the  tube  ut  the  rule  of  six  to 
eight  gallons  pud  minute,  thus  tending  to  produce 
a  vacuum  underneath  the  Washer  at  the  bottom  of 
the  boiler,  into  which  the  water  is  rapidly  druwti. 


THE  IMPROVED  WASHER 

has  a  perfect  fitting  pipe,  and  Is  a  combination  of, 
metals  which  does  not  become  sticky  or  dirty.  It 
comes  out  of  the  boiler  as  bright  as  new 


There  are  two  sizes— No.  i,  the  Family  size  ;  No. 
*.  suitable  for  small  hotels,  restaurants,  and  bor- 
ber-shdBM.  boarding-houses,  etc. 

The  W  asher  Is  composed  of  metal  and  cannot 
get  out  of  order. 

It  will  work  in  any  flat  bottom  boiler.  It  take* 
only  three  or  four  ounces  of  soap  In  ten  or  twelvd 
gallons  of  water,  and  will  wash  bod  or  tabls  linen, 
a  boJIerful  in  tea  or  fifteen  minutes,  wearing  ap¬ 
parel  in  from  ten  to  thirty  minutes.  I’se  no  chem¬ 
icals— only  good  soap  ami  soft  water. 

For  Lace  Curtains  this  Washer  Is  invaluable.  It 
cleanses  them  as  no  other  process  can  without  the 
slightest  danger  or  Injury. 

No.  *  or  small  hotel  size  trill  wash  of  average 
pieces  1,309  to  8,0X1  per  day. 


THE  INDUCEMENTS  WE  OFFER. 

We  want  a  local  agent  in  every  town  in  the  Unti¬ 
ed  States. 

We  want  first  -class  men  as  General  Agents— men 
capable  of  managliig  one  or  more  counties. 

To  such  we  give  a  duly  executed  certificate  af 
agency. 

We  furnish  descriptive  circulars  for  distribution 
among  'frailties  ;  also  large  posters  for  advertising 
In  public  places.  Printed  directions  for  using  are 
sent  with  each  Washer. 

The  retail  price  of  No.  I  Washer,  In  New  York.ts 
$3.40  ;  No.  8  Washer,  $3.00  ;  No.  1.  $34.1  J  per  doz¬ 
en  ;  No.'S.  $30.00  per  dozen. 

We  send  single  or  sample  No.  1  Washers,  prepaid, 
to  your  nearest  railway  express  office,  in  any  part 
of  the  United  State/  cast  of  the  Mississippi  add 
Missouri  River*,  also  In  Kansas,  Nebraska,  Arkan¬ 
sas,  Loulsianna,  and  Texas,  for  $8.30. 


_ county,  ana  State.  Also  ’  the  name 

express  office  to  wniob  you  wish  the  Washer  for- 
warded. 


Cash  Must  Accompany  All  Orders. 


Remit  by  Poet-Office  Order  or  Registered  Letter. 
We  Insure  the  safe  delivery  of  all  Washers  ordered 
aa  above.  Money  may  also  be  sent  by  draft  on 
New  York. 


Bissel  Manufact'ng.  Co., 

50  BARCLAY  STREET, 

New  York,  U.  S.  A. 


THE 


Btt&n  9,  1880. 

qxiui  uw*s-.= 


Jib  Milling 


EXECUTED  IN  THE  BEST  MANNER 


OLD,  PROSPEROUS 
SAFE,  LARGE, STROfG, 
PURELY  MUTUA; 


Thlrty-flYe  Years*  Buginess 

M  lH 

pericueu. 


Assets, 

Surplus, 


$39,000,000 

7,600,000 


45,000  Policies  in  Force. 

!  Jj 

8127,000,000  INSURANCE  IN 

i  '  I 

FORCE. 

1  M  I  fir 

TFjjf  FACTS. 

1.  A  Ixirge  an  l  Strong  Company 

hu  or*  and  the  stability 
it  ha*  haait  In  opere- 

1 Vore^*  clreeSni 

id  roroc,  corennf 
i.  For  the  security 


The  Now  Yorli 
which  brings  it 
tlon  over  thirty- 1  , .  .  . 

1880  had  ever  iS.OOO  poll 
over  $187,000, (  »  In  Insurance.  ,  — . 

of  these  polluieJth}  Company  taM  nearly  tl 
ulno  million  d»>llirs,  being  $1*4.000  ovfcr  every 
of  liabilities  by  the  State  Standard. 


2.  A  Purely  Mutual  Company. 

The  New  Y.gk  Life  I*  one  of  the  few  purely 
mutual  Ufe  contpauies  in  tlii*  country,  a  company 
owned  and  maiag^d  by  the  policy  Holders  them- 
selves.  In  their  iwi)  interests,  with  no  stockholders 
to  share  the  pfafitk  or  interfere  in;  tha  manage¬ 
ment.  to  the  prejudice  of  the  Insured  .  It  affords 
Insurance  at  cukrapt  cost  with  absolute  security. 


3.  A  Liberal  and  Progremve  Company  J 

‘  ijlfe  In  11  *  ‘  L  ‘  * 

irfeiture  i 


The  New  Yofk  Life  In  1860  originated  and  irk 
duced  the  nonforfeiture  system  of  policies,  r1, 

►ed,  tn  part  dr  tn  some  form,  by  ever; 
npany.  It  Anticipated  the  New  York  State 
on  the  subject!  in  time  by  over  nineteen  yet~ 
in  liberality  to- the  Insured  by  givipg  mot 
the  law  requires. 

4.  A  Rapidly  Qroiring  Company. 

The  last  ten  years  Include  the  s 

f> rex-don  that 
ng  these  ten 
assets  has 
In  surplus 
During  thli 
IcyhoQert 
and  have 
forty  million  _ 
ceipt*  alone  fiat 
ana  have  mo^e 

S.  A  Solid  t)nd  Vigoroui  Company. 

The  New  York  Ufa  has  held  Its  b 

spite  of  the  "bard  times."  better  than  - 

prominent  company.  The  falling  off  smong  these 
from  the  highest  point  reached  slece  the  panic  of 
1878,  has  been  nearly  twenty  per  cant,  on  an  aver¬ 
age,  both  oflnodme  and  iMUrmno#  ta  /ofca :  wMj$, 
in  the  New  Turk  Life  the  faHlng  <£ff  hay  been  only 
al  vnt  two  M 
half  of  one  a 

6.  A  Wid4-Afake  Company. 


1’iuq  i ve  jm/incuKi  w  j'vh'u 

their  famine*,  eq Deeds  the  sura,  p 
them  by  nearly  six  million  dollar*. 

7.  A  Well- Managed  Company .j 


AT  THE 


LOWEST  CURRENT  RATES 

*T  THE  omes  OF 

The  Bloomfield  Record. 

Posters, 

Bill-Heads, 

Programmes, 

Tiokets,  etc. 


MORRIS  FRANKLIN,  Presidsst. 
H.  BEERS,  Ttce-PresWsst. 


WM. 


1 


THEODORE  M.  BANT  A,  Cashier.  1 


CHAM  BEES' 


Encyclopaedia. 


1$  Tola.  Over  13,000  Page*.  Price  $«. 


the  wonderful  things  which  have  btea 
for  lovers  of  good  books  by  the 


Utarsry  IU 
al  h  the  rep 
t  a  merely 


reproduction  of  this  great  Cnayclopasdie 


be  tha  reprint  of  the  last  English  edi 
n  beautiful  volumes,  dear  noapare‘1 


"It  U  a  verbatim 
tlon,  la  fifteen 
type,  handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  for  $7.34  ;  the 
^  printed  on  finer,  heavier  paper,  wide  mar 
gins,  and  bound  tn  h*$f-Ruasla,  gilt  top,  price  $IV- 
Tbe  first  nine  volumes  are  reedy  for  delivery 
The  remaining  volume*  wtl)  be  completed  by  Oe- 
ir  next. 

te  more  widely  and  rapidly  there  volumes  ar* 
scattered,  the  greater  ia  their  Influence  In  in  dec 
ir*  of  this  and  onr 


aril  publications.  Accordingly  wa  glv*  special 


To  any  one  sending  from  aay  place,  where  we 
hoi*  no  special  agent  (usually  tba  leading  hook 
of  the  town),  a  club  of  five  orders,  we  will 
allow  a  commission  of  10  per  cent.  The  volumes 
will  be  sent  at  once  by  sxprees,  and  the  re¬ 


lease*  wlU 
mining  t 


A  specimen  volume  In  cloth  will  be  sent,  peat 
paid,  for  30  cento,  or  In  half  Russia,  gilt  top.  for 
$l.0R  and  may  be  returned  at  onos.  if  not  satisfoc 


ry. 


"Chambers’  tncyclopmdla"  oom prises  the 
volume*  of  our  ‘‘library  of  Universal 
ledge,"  and  the  remaining  volumes,  com 
in  themselves,  will  be  sold  separately  when 


STANDARD  BOOKS. 

f  fcfiry  of  Ualr*i‘*nl  Knowledge,  tl  vol*..  $10.60. 
““nan’s  Gibbon's  Rome.  8  vol*.,  $*J0. 

tulay's  History  of  England,  8  vols.,  $1.60. 
rainy's  Life  and  Letters.  60  cents, 
tulay’s  Essays  and  Poems,  8  vols.,  $1.M. 

Ch  unbent’  Encyclopedia  of  English  Literature,  4 
vol*.,  $8.00. 

History  of  England,  4  vols.,  $8  00. 
lurch’s  Lives  of  Illustrious  Men.  Awota.,  $1.90 
Ikie’s  Life  ane  Word*  of  Chrlat,  60  rent*, 
nng’s  Dible  Concordance,  611,090  references 
(preparing). 

me  Library  of  Biography,  so  cent*. 

■a<>k  of  Fables,  .€*np,  etc.,  tllua.,  80  cento. 

■Ron’s  Complete  Poetical  Work*,  50  cent*, 
fibakespeare's  Complete  Work*,  76  cenU. 
ork*  of  Dante,  translated  by  Cary,  40  cent*, 
ork*  of  Virgil,  translated  by  Dryden.  40  eeate. 
ie  Koran  of  Mnhommed  by  Rale,  86  oenta. 
Iventurea  of  Don  Quixote,  lllua.,  60  cauls, 

-abtan  Night*,  plus.,  80  cent*, 
tnyan’s  Pilgrim'*  Progress,  60  eeate. 

Robinson  Crusoe,  lllus.,  50  oents.  _ 

n  and  Gulliver's  Travel*.  Ulu*.,  60  et*  J 
|  lories  and  Ballfds,  by  R.  T.  Alden,  Ulna.,  60  et*. 

,  cm*  library  of  Modern  Classics,  60  et*. 
t  merioan  Patriotism.  80  et*. 
hint's  History  of  English  Literature,  T6  et*. 

(toll's  Book  of  Natural  History,  $1. 

•1c  to  rial  Handy  Lexicon.  *6  et* 
eying*,  by  author  of  fiparrowgras*  Papers,  eta 
In.  Heman’s  Poetical  Works,  «0  oto. 
lltto’s  Cyclopmdla  of  Bible  Literature,  I  vela  ,  $R 
, pollin'*  Ancient  History.  $i.». 

Rnilth’s  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  Ulna.,  60  eta. 
{Work*  of  Flavius  Josephus,  $9. 

Comic  History  of  the  United  States,  Hopkins* 
i.,  60  cts. 

Health  by  Exercise,  Dr.  Geo.  n.  Taylor,  40  cU. 
Health  for  Women.  DV.  Geo.  H.  Taylor.  46  ets. 
Library  Magagine,  10  eta.  a  No.,  $1  a  year' 

Library  Magazine,  bound  volume*,  60  ot*. 

Leave*  from  the  Diary  of  an  Old  Lawyer,  $1. 

Each  of  tha  above  bound  in  cfbth.  If  by  mall, 
postage  extra.  Moat  of  the  hooka  ar*  also  pub 
fished  In  fine  edltlonsd  fin*  bindings  at  hlgaalief- 
price*. 


Descriptive  Catnlegue#  and  Tsnas  I* 
Club#  sent  free  am  rsqsssL 

Remit  by  bank  draft,  money  order,  registered 
letter  or  by  express.  Fractions  of  on#  dollar  m$y 
bs  sent  In  pontage  stamps.  Address 


JOHN  B. 


Tribune  Building, 

aIdin. 


New  Ysrt 


AGENCIEfl  — Boston,  H.  L.  Hastings  ,  Phlladei 
phi*,  Leary  A  Cat  Cincinnati,  Bdberi  Clarke  A 
Co.;  Indianapolis,  Bowen,  Stewart  A  Co.;  Clove 
land,  Ingham.  Clark#  A  CO.;  Toledo,  Brawn, 
Eager  A  Co.;  Chicago  .Alden  A  Chadwl 


|  Far  High  Schools, 

The  Welcome  Chorus.  ($1.00). 

By  W.  si  TTLDEN.  Just  oat. 

For  Seashore  or  Mountains, 

Cluster  of  Gems,  ($2.00).  Or  one  of  30 
other  Vocal  or  Instrumental  Bound  Volumes 
of  Sheet  Music.  All  the  same  price. 


White,  Robes.  (80  cento). 

and  MUNGER.  Very  cheap. 


Voice  of  Worship.  ($100). 

Py  L.  0  EMERSON. 

The  femple.  ($1.00). 

By  WJ  O.  PERKINS.  Examine  for  yew  W 


VOGEL  BROTHERS, 

RELIABLE 

CLOTHING 


605,  607, 609  Broadway,  651, 653, 655  Eighth  in 


Cor.  Houston  Street, 

IEW  YORK, 


Necr  42d  Street, 

NEW  YORK. 


t  - 
;  J 


A  VISIT  TO  HEW  YORK 

Will  pay  yon  woll  L7  yau  wan4,  to  purchase  any 
Clothing  far  7  sure  cl  f  cnl  ycur  boya.  We  h*wt\ 
boforo  tho  lato  cnorrlLaai  rlu  ia  prices,  bought 
for  over  Ono  Killica  13 si? arc, 


ffille. 


rer,  ($1.00.)  Bells  of 
($!.«&  Pinafore,  ($100).  art 


Any  book  seat,  poet-fwa.  for  the  retail  price. 


„ju.uu  mioea 

Comprising  i-o  Choiccat  and  most  Elegant  Hew 

Pattemn  for  Spring  <ml  Stmtnor  xtxjot  of  I93W, 

which  wo  hnro  ns.nu^rturcd  into  faehionablo  and 

wolLtoido  Garments  ijr  Mon,  Voutha,  Boye  and 

ChfHrsn.  Wo  cro  nDtv  cdlinj  thc^a  at  very  uc«j ? 

0NE-HfllF“&1MTm0t 

— r- - - 

ME?:’S  GTYL!$M  GU:Tf  ccc:  to  produce  no#r 
$13.00,  cold  noiv  ct  GIO.OO,  end  oil  bettor 
grodco  at  propdr'Jor.reta  prices. 

YOUNG  P.:EN  3  FASHIONABLE  8UIT,  co*t  to 

produce  row  CIS. 00,  sold  now  ot  S3. 00, 
cr.d  e!l  better  credeo  ct  propsrtlfnsts 
prlcoo. 

BOY’S  DURA 3LEZ  dr.;!  STYLISH  SUH  ages  10 
to  16  ycara  ,  cos;  to  produce  nov/  S8.0C, 
cold  now  at  $4.50,  and  all  better  grades 
at  proportionate  prices.  #  r  S 

CHILDRENS  8UIT8  of  che  most  elegant  de¬ 
signs  (ages  2  to  10  year*,  cost  to  produce 
now  $5.00«  sold  new  at  $3.00,  and  all 
better  grades  at  proportionate  prices. 

I  lane  piece  of  Die  same  material  Cm  to  cacfa  Boy's  u£  CWllren  hit, 

or  osaros. 

be  aUrra  u  it  often  advertieed  by  vneempaloM 
vertUement  come*  from  one  of  tb« 


Not*. — Thi»  is  no  iklae  fl 
home*.  The  ffbore  adver. 

Clothing  Hotuee,  which  ha*  «i joyed  the  higfceet  repo  union  to r  <*•  pert 
twenty-two  years,  in  the  City  ot  New  York,  and  will  continue  tp  do  ao 
by  announcing  only  each  facta  ae  they  can  poaftirely  anUunt  iate. 

We  respectfully  ihfffte  o4r  patroo*  and  the  public,  aa  it  ia  w«ll  worth 
the  time  and  to  it  ooaU  you  to  riaiXmr  eatonwre  — taMirtunM,  aad  ho 
cominoed  of  the  above  facta.^  ^ 

VOSEL  BROTHERS, 

The  One-Price  Clothiers, 

605,  607,  609  BROADWAY,  comer  HOVST0I  ST, 
661,  653,  655  EIGHTH  A  VEUVE,  near  42ad  ST,*; 

New  York  City.  ( 


